go                     MARLBOROUGH

Mary, less wisely, had him thrown into the Tower
on what proved to be a false charge of con-
spiracy.

On his release on bail in 1692, Marlborough
redoubled   his   intrigues   against  William   and
entered into a closer correspondence with St.
Germains.    In the House of Lords he was the
most enthusiastic exponent of an amendment to
a new Treason Bill to the effect that an English
peer must henceforward be tried by the entire
House of Lords, even if Parliament were not
sitting, instead of, as previously,  by a special
commission chosen by the King.    William was,
of course, reluctant to facilitate the defence of
peers at a time when treason was rife.    That
Marlborough was guilty of treason there was no
doubt.   He sent a number of encouraging mes-
sages to James II  and,  although  the famous
letter   which   Macaulay   and   other   historians
supposed  him   to  have   written   betraying   an
English naval attack on Brest in 1694 is in all
probability a forgery, it may be that he made
some casual remark to one of the Jacobite emis-
saries in England after he had ascertained that
this information had already reached Louis XIV
from other  sources.    His  cold  wrath  against
William could easily have overcome his loyalty
to that extent.   He certainly did not betray to
the exiled King any naval or military informa-
tion of value, if only for the simple reason that,
being out of office, he had no secrets to betray.
Nor was this kind of treason what William sus-
pected.   William knew, and did not care, that
not only Marlborough, but some of his Ministers